wood and other supplies were provided with gloves and
warm'clothing. One cold night he sent for Mr. Palmer,
the Registrar of the school, and said to him: "I wish you
would seek out the poor worthy students and see that it is
made possible for them to secure proper shoes and warm
clothing. Some of the most deserving of them will often
actually suffer before they will ask for assistance. We'll
look out for the expense some way." He was, in fact, as
insistent that the students should have comforts as he was
that they should not have luxuries.

His attention to details and the comfort of the students
was well illustrated in the close watch he kept over the
dining-rooms and kitchens which he inspected every day he
was on the grounds. Tomkins dining-hall is the largest
building on the Institute grounds and is one of the largest
dining-halls in America. It can seat over two thousand
persons at one time. Adjoining this hall is a spacious
dining-room for the teachers as well as extensive kitchens
and a bakery. Underneath it is a great assembly hall
which seats twenty-five hundred. Mr. Washington would
usually appear before breakfast to assure himself at first
hand that the stewards, matrons, and cooks were giving the
students warm, nourishing, and appetizing food upon which
to begin the day's work on the farm and in the shops and
classrooms. Nothing made him more indignant than to
find the coffee served lukewarm and the cereal watery or
the eggs stale. For such derelictions the guilty party was
promptly located and admonition or discharge followed
speedily. Probably in nothing was his instinct for putting
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